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SARATOGA SPRINGS. 





Saratoga Springs, the most celebrated watering 
place in the world, is equally noted for the excellence 
of its mineral waters and the great number of its vi- 
siters. It is built chiefly on one broad street or ave- 
nue, and the numerous large hotels and houses, 
among which is the Pavilion, represented above, give 
it an imposing appearance, particularly when throng- 
ed with company, as it is during the warm months of 
summer. The Pavilion Hotel is onthe north of the 
village, near the Flat Rock, and the newly discovered 
fountains known as the Pavilion Springs, and is plea- 
santly surrounded by highly cultivated grounds, and 
shadowy walks, that irresistibly invite the most lan- 
giid. The Spring, whose waters have acquired the 
most celebrity, is the Congress; it was discovered in 
1792, and large quantities of its waters are now ex- 
ported to every portion of the Union and every quar- 
ter of the worid—even to the East Indies and China. 
Besides this, there are in the short space of half a 
mile eleven or twelve other springs, differing materi- 
ally in their medicinal properties, and are remarka- 
ble as objects of curiosity. 

The village of Saratoga centains about 2,500 inha- 
bitants, and is situated 36 miles north of this city, 
in the centre of the county of the same name, cele- 
brated alike in histury and story. It is the resort of 
the fashionable and invalid from every civilized land; 
the butterfly of fashion and the consumptive and in- 
firm whom death has singled out for his early vic- 
tims, may be found here, mingled strangely together, 
in sad and startling contrast. The wise and the fool- 
ish, the whiskerado and statesman, general and di- 
plomatist, the soi disent count and the sprig of nobi- 
lity, the rich poor man and the poor rich man, the am- 
bitious mamma with her marriageable and waning 
daughters, the fortune hunter and the soldier, the di- 
vine and the exquisite, are all gathered here during 
“the season ” and many are the adventures of the af- 
fections and heart that annually transpire here in the 
few short months of summer. The tradesman for- 
sakes his counter, the lawyer his dusty office, the 
planter his plantation, and the man of leisure his 
home, to join the mass of heartless glitter that flock 
to the Springs. But better is the poor man, who, 
contented with his lot and happy in the quiet of his 
home and the holy domestic relations of his life, than 
those who gather here to spend their ill acquired 
gains, and flutter away those hours of precious time 
which man is in duty bound to improve, either to his 


laborer whom our voice may reach repine not at his 
lot, but remember, true happiness is. found, not in 
the crowded halls of fashion, but in the quiet of the 
humble cottage, in the consciousness of a pure heart, 


uncontaminated by the cold heartiessness of the rich 
and fashionable. 


From our Scrap Book. 
VACATION AT THE SPRINGS. 


It was a soft beautiful morning in June. Com- 
mons were just out. The students were collected in 
groups under the trees, or lounginy lazily to their 
rooms. There was a imitation of the ‘‘levi 
sus@rro” in the scrape of sli on the gravel, and 
the clatter of plates from the hall. The smoke 
had an indolent cur}, and every isti- 
bly to awake tender recollections of sleep. It was 
one of those rare points upon which seniors and fresh- 
men have a common opinion. The anod aspect 
sat alike upon the beautiful nonchalance of the for- 
mer, and the diagram angularity of the latter. “Will 

‘ou take a stroll, G ?” Iwas standing on the 

all steps yawning fearfully, when a tremendous clap 
on the shoulder to which the speech was a motto 
brought me from the zenith. 

If I was a pacha of any number of tails, I would 
make that offence a matter of bowstring. I turned 
upon the like a stung jaguar—‘and what 
if I will!—Who in the name surfaces, would ask 
such a trivial question with your sledge-hammer em. 
phasis?” I loved Peyton Grey, and when he thrust 
his arm into mine, I intermitt a “Dii Immortales,” 
and forgave him. A moment before, I was twirling 
my empty purse round my fore-finger, and sighing 
that “‘rascal counters” were the only ‘‘qaid pro quo 
with an hostler. But a vacuum is your good philoso- 
pher. I gave up the saddle, and adjusted my cravat 
for a stroll. 

Every body has seen New-Haven; and the same 
indefinite person knows that in the “garniture of 
June,” it is like a scholar’s dream of Arcadia. Its 
beautiful square, fine churches, and noble elms; its 
white houses with their Venetian blinds, and tasteful 
gardens, and its streets ny embowered in green 
leaves, draw admiration even from a stranger. But 
to the student who has lived in its quiet retirement 
till he has cast his mental slough, and come out a ra- 
tional being, it is a place of no week day interest. If 
he is any thing but a stump, the dawn of a classic 
taste, and the development of a springing intellect 
have endeared it to his associations—and if he be 
made of the “‘ finer — he has laid up in his heart 
the maps of his-holyday wanderings, till the green 
slopes, and majestic rocks of its amphitheatre, its 
near and quiet lake among the hills, and its crescent- 
ed bay, are remembered like birth-places—for his 
young imaginations were born among them. More 
than all, if he hes cherished his social feelings, he hes 
been received into the bosom ofa people (excuse me, 
reader, while I commit one sin of sentiment,) a people 
whose frank and generous hospitality is no where ex- 





own benefit or that of the world at large. Let the 


ceeded. I am glad of this opportunity, to ita 
passing tribute. It is a debt of gratibide he etek 


kindness, and while I remember their polished and 
delicate refinement as a people, I ae 
in the exercise of their generous and i hos- 
pitality. d 

I am not writing a journal, and of course, lam not 
care ot Re ee sna ee shaded 
paxe of Kim cttest, end how. se abo’ our- 
selves, and how we disgressed sometimes fo a pretty 
On ie a pe and how we reconnoitred ae 
windows our pretty acquain’ nor, ys 
how we came to s i of avelling ani the Bp i 
We did speak of them, however, and walked on for 
the space of five minutes ina mathematical abstrac- 
tion. “George,” said Peyton, laying his dexter on 
his breast with indefinite gravity, “Pm not exactly 
well. I think I must journey.” I took instantly. 
The weather had been warm, and I was somewhat 
enervated: my appetite was gone, and from the best 
light my medical knowledge threw upon it, my case 
would be less hopeless for a toni It is 
come at the conclusion. Sara was i 

Here again, let me remind reader, | am not 
writing a journal. It is difficult to make this light 
detail run into pretty sentences, like the Spectaior; 
aad I shall proceed in my own way to enumerate— 
that we procured permission without much difficulty 
—anticipated one or two quarterly remittances —bor- 
rowed all the dickeys, cravats, and unuiterables, that 
were laid away for Sundays—packed up gloves, col- 
ogne, and hair brushes, and with a catalogue of the 
class dandies inscribed on the corners of our ward- 
robe, bade a triumphant adieu to a hundred diseon- 
solate sophisters. 

It was a delicious summer evening when 
ed from the pier. The sun had just 
stood on the deck as the boat -” out 
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the azure ground of the stars was silv 
“Eel-like, spiral 
were in laying the edges of the wa 
led ay peser 2 us from aon 
carpet for fairy feet, was st i 
of the firmament. The bass leaped up 
face, Ge Pere floated like sprinklings 
wake, the tipped waves stole by like 
silver. Had I fallen upon a fairy t or 
eye unsealed, and the hidden leaf unfolded by j 
We waited a day or two in New-York, to put 
heads in training and catch the air of the Corinthians. 
The ili ter of neckclothiana, and the vom- 
pounded ease and science of Beau Brummel and 
tain Clias, were carefully studied. Our Alma Mater 
would not have known us. We looked with compla- 
cency at last upon our ‘‘tournure,” and took boat for 
Albany. The deck was crowded. It was a clear 
day with a mild west wind. The moved 
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steadily up the river to the music of the and 
the laugh of the gayest of the travellers. The 

of the green shore went by like a panorama, t 
fine seats with their grass sward back ground oi” 


trees, looked like paintings upon velvet. Noble 
avenues of elms led up from the water’s edge, and 
boats, fancifully painted, lay at anchor off the shore.. 
We had caught the ical mania from our elo- 
Seek peetaes, 298 ie isades were a feast for 
erner. Nothing can be finer in internal 
than on sweeping round a point, to see this maj 
barrier stretching away for miles up the river. 
wees were out of character, and we admired: in 
ence. 
Just after sunset, we entered the little bey at West- 
Point. It looked like a small lake; for the passage 
through the hills was not visible. There was 
breath to raise a curl upon the surface, and the 
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en, from Catskill to Congress Hall. 
Every one is at home at the Springs. People go 
amusement, and either as actors or obser- 

There is no unnecessary etiquette, 
acquaintances made there are considered par pa- 
renthese, and may be cut, or continued, elsewhere. It 
is a kind of limited saturnalia; and he who goes there 
to ompy pumas nature, finds the best contrast, and 
in the world. The “blood of the 


grouping the 
sage the nouveau riche, meet at the same 


: 


the first magnitude, lounge on the platform at the 
baie ci = oe dark. m4 Jewess 
t in ce. Young men in com- 
y on the lake, who have no recollection of it in 
the city. And young ladies walk arm in arm under 
the ico, who ‘‘could not be positive,” if they met 
i Garden, Flirtation is pursued, like card. 
playing, for amusement. Here and there, indeed, 
you find a desperate gamester, but with the majority, 
it is mere pastime. Tender moments, to be.sure, 
there are; and the uninitiated would translate the 
sigh, true pathos; but who that has ‘‘seen the world,” 
remembers a tete-a-tete in the drawing room, or a 
drive to Ballston, or attentions at a “‘hop”? 
The night after our arrival there was a ball at our 
hotel. It was a fine opportunity for a debut, and we 
for it in high spirits. Our toilet was unu- 
particular. Grey was very handsome, and had 
a taste for dress. His figure was military, and his 
jaw-bone had the rare medium between the spherical 
and angular which sets a collar superbly. 
at him with despair as he comple 


I 


his Falkland at 


the . He had, besides, a fine address, and was | o 
possessed 


cool and self- ‘ to my own 

, I cannot arrange my features with suffi- 
<imt pearly to a portrait—but we expected to 
an 


on. 
was a splendid ball. The decorations were in 
taste, and the music I need not speak of—for who 
——- of Johnson? In speaking of beauty, 
more exclusive. Not that I was fastidious; 
[could oupep then alltup wits supetetive. Sci 
sweep up with a tive. ill, 
own astronomy, I have some dim remembrance 
2 distinction. I remember. for instance, a north- 
star, which I followed till she set. She was as 
Capitol; but her proportions 
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parted on it as they paint the Madonna—with an ex- 
es If any body wishes to flirt with me, let her 
we black hair, and a sweet forehead to part it on. 
She did not dance well; and jf she had, it would have 
been out of 


character. I never saw a woman with 
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I answered like an amateur at a concert, 
or amonosyllable. It was a perfect spell. 
Ke ratenggig Kiqrdie Bees J else—but 
— You Anne beac my 
ist of impersonal v in the gram- 
for the next cotillion, and 
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; | the airy nothings of courtesy, the power of a 


. consumptive preacher, and the route of | ped 


looked | pos 





I met her afterwards at the spring—sat opposite 
to her at table—met her acciden’ in walks, and 
was very much surprised to be in the same 
direction on horseback. She was always polite, and 
received my apocryphal explanations with a smile 
that went through me like a coup de soleil—only more 
moderately. Her bewildering voice too!—it weve 

ael- 
strom—my heart was completely swallowed up. I 
staid day after day, till I had far outstaid my permis- 
sion. My funds were low, and Peyton’s quite gone. 
Ke had been urging our departure for a week or two, 
and was entirely out of patience. Still I could not 
make up my mind to go. One morning, however, 
she came down in a riding habit. I sup she 
was going upon an early ride, and gave orders for a 
horse immediately. A moment I had the ap- 
petite of a New Zealander; but I hurried away to 
change my dress, and stood on the equip- 
P stock to spur, as she came out from - 
ast. 

“Good morning! What! do you ride so early?” 

“Yes—so early—and a ride too.” 

“And who goes with you ? 

“TI suppose the next question will be, ‘which wa 
are you going ?’—So Ill say your catechism, and te 
you at once—I go in a carriage; my companions are 
ny father, mother, and servants, and my destination, 


ls it possible?—You leave us then?” 

“Just so—and now I'll excuse that rueful expres- 
sion, which is extremely proper and sentimental, 
and ask the favour of your arm; for I must make 
an early call at the Pavilion.” I offered my arm 
mechanically, but was as speechless as a college ex- 


ee. 

‘What! not a word! no ‘regrets!’—no ‘painful 
disappointments ’—nothing about the ‘shorn beam,’ 
and the ‘setting star!’ ”’ 

‘Miss Graham”——and I felt as if I looked ex- 
, but could get no farther. 

“w !—Miss Graham is a good beginning—go 
poeta, Miss Graham’’——I thought I should 
choke. 

“Seriously, Mr. Halsey, you don’t appear to have 
ang. Sing to seq. ae hie- 
tus, or is your dying speech conclu 

lg me! no fn Pil go on directly!” 

‘*No, I shall not spare ‘or ‘directly’ we shall 
come to the Pavilion—and ‘directly’ I shall be very 
busy with my friends—and so you'll hang without a 
confession. Come—the s y 

‘‘Miss Graham—I—I—l—” 

rt ame pronoun—Go or!” 

‘What ?” 

**Love you!” 

“Hem! quite to the point!”—I had passed the 
Rubicon, and grew desperate. 

“It is to the point, madam !—I have loved you from 
the first moment”—— 

“Stop! stop!—be original, or I won’t listen. I can 
read all that in Sir Charles Grandison,” 

“Miss Graham, will you speak seriously?” 

‘Yes, Sir—‘seriously’ we are slight acquaintan- 
ces—and ‘seriously’ I know nothing about you—and 
‘seriously’ you are not out of your teens—and ‘se- 
riously’ we are at the Pavilion—will you walk in?’ 

We met the ladies at the door. Miss Graham an- 
nounced her departure, and after the suitable expres- 
sion of surprise and disappointment, they sent for 
their hats, and insisted on returning with us. It was 
to me a small er The ies rallied me on 
my abstraction, and Miss Graham rattled away un- 
mercifally. She “had been here too long”—‘‘the 
springs were excessively stupid” —‘the beaux were 
all bores, begging Mr. Halsey’s pardon”—and she 
was, “delighted to go.” I tried every manceuvre to 
speak a word to her—but she was “in too much of a 
hurry to step aside for a view”—and she “‘did’nt care 
for the dust’—and she “always preferred a lady’s 
arm to a gentleman’s.” 

She left us at the door to go to her room. On her 
return the iage was waiting. ‘Come, Caroline,” 
shouting a bass and cracked treble. ‘‘Coming, sir,— 
coming, madam,”—and she shook hands with the gay 
circle. I offered my arm, and under cover of a baga- 
telle made a desperate offer— 

‘Will you give me one word, Miss Graham ?” 
gine rorgoet bye”—and she jumped into 

e . 

I think if I ever hang, I shall feel as I did when 
that carriage drove off. 





If a miss is as good as a mize, Fitzjordan says it 
will take three young ladies to make a LEAGUE. 





THE TARIFF QUESTION. 

One word more on the subject of import duties. The self-suffi- 
cient style with which Yankee has answered the intended reply to 
his first article, seems to indicate that the writer is an aspirant for 
political fame, but destined to no great degree of eminence; other- 
wise he would not hazard his popularity by advocating a system 
of law so oppressive to the laboring people. In reviewing the 
subject, we first discover a lack in his perceptive faculties. He in- 
quires if the operations of a free trade system would not be detri- 
mental to the interests of the laboring classes? I contend that they 
are not—this, certainly, is the question at issue, Secondly, 
Georgia—turnips—sound logic—enough said upon that, Thirdly, 
he seems to be very much elated by the fact that I admit that it 
will lessen the price of labor to increase the value of the circulat- 
ing medium. Perhaps he has got a new ides; ii so, I bope he was 
Not injured when it struck him. Be good enough to quiz again, 
brother, and you perceive that the idea is—that increasing the 
value of the circulating medium will also increase the amount of 
real value for labor, while at the same time the nominal amount 
is decreased. In the next place he suys, that the articles of steel, 
zinc, spices, sugar, &c., retain their prices, while others do not. 
The idea is erroneous, as 1 shall endyavor to show. It has always 
been the policy of foreign nations, (.reat Britain in particular, to 
make this country contribute largely to the support of their manu- 
factories; and itis immaterial to John whether it is done by pro- 
hibitary laws, as it was previous to the revolution, or whether it 
is by the bad policy pursued by this government; and they will al- 
ways fleece us of our specie by sending the sweepings of their 
shops, as the gentleman pleases to call them, to a greater or lese 
degree, until a policy is pursued dictated by wiser men than the 
advocates for duties on imports. Now to the point, and the ques- 
tion is, whether it is for the best interest of this country to adopt 
a system of free trade, or protect our menufactories and labor by 
a tariff, and by looking at the operation of each the laborer will 
soon decide which is for their interest to adopt; and, having a lit- 
tle better idea of the character of my opponent, I can reach his ca- 
pacity better, perhaps, by a rimple illustration, in which I intend 
to show the advantages that this country possesses, with a cur- 
rency uniform with other countries, and the embarrassment it is 
subjected by currency expanded like our own: and likewise, that 
a sound, uniform currency is the least oppressive and Only effecta- 
al protective tariff; and, since al! efforts have failed to establish a 
sound currency, by which a healthy action in business would be 
secured and trede regulated, we must now establish a system of 
free trade which will regulate the currency; so you see that if the 
mountain wont go to Mahomet, Mahomet must go to the moun- 
tain. Now for the figure. We will imagine two or more separate 
States, or we will take America with the European nations, nej- 
ther with equal advantages, and a uniform currency; with busi- 
ness in a healthy state, and a suitable number engaged in tilling 
the soil, and the necessary amount of mechanics of various kinds, 
and a sufficient quantity of traders to stand between the producers, 
we might suppose, under such circumstances, the barden upon 
each individual equal and eary; and you will allow, of course, that 
it would be immaterial whether the price of labor was one or two 
dollars a day, or flour three or six dollars a barrel, as average 
prices, as it would depend upon the amount of money in circula- 
tion to establish price or value. In case a surplus of inhabitants 
should occur, and the price of labor be reduced, that country which 
possessed the greatest advantages on account of territory unim- 
proved, would be enlarged, enriched and strengthened, by the em- 
igration of the surplus; steel, zinc, &c., would be purchased and 
imported or exported, affording manufacturers and dealers reason- 
able profits and compensstion for labor, and that they must have, 
of necessity, and probably no more where there is competition. 
What woald be the effect produced should the United States ex- 
pand their currency by the chartering of banks, or any other me- 
thod by which the one million dollars they might bave would re- 
present twice the amount. In the same ratio, though the currency 
decrease in value, the price of articles and labor would in- 
crease in nominal amount; twerefore, the importation of manu- 
factuared articles would be the necessary consequence; but, not- 
withstanding we could, owing to the peculiar situation of our 
country, manufacture our own shipping; but twice the amount of 
money would be required to build, fit and sail them, by which the 
price of steel, npices, &c., would be increased over and above the 
nett cost one hundred per cent.; for instance, if it cost ten thou- 
sand to build a ship to be engaged in the importation of stecl, or 
in the West India trade, it would cost twenty thousand on the ex- 
pansion sytem; hence the increase in the price of the articles. 

Now, our friend will say, you see the necessity of having @ pro- 
tective tariff, to protect our manufacturers. Let us look at the 
operation of it, suppose it to be effectual. First, the numbers of 
operatives or producers would be taxed to fill the offices that would 
necessarily occur to prevent smuggling, &c.; the expenses of go- 
vernment increased to pay salaries of nonproducers; hence the ex- 
penses of the couztry increase, while its supporters decrease; but, 
let foreigners invest capital in bank stock, which they are allowed 
to do, under certain circumstances, and still farther expand our 
currency, and enable them to export their goods to this country by 
the means, pay the duties, and, besides, realize a profit; conse- 
quently our manufacturers dare not engage, to any extent, in the 
business, and cannot, with any degree of warranted prosperity, in 
consequence of the fiuctustions and depressions which occur. 
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Owing to circumstances before mentioned, and suppose means 
could be devised to prevent the importation of manufactured arti - 
cles by tariff duties, although it subjected us to the many incon- 
veniences spoken of, and many others not mentioned, would it pre- 
vert the rise of steel, tin, and the other articles mentioned, which 
the increase in expense of importation would occasion? Certainly 
not. Bat, on the contrary, and in consequence of the advanced 
prices of articles that are exported, and necessary for consumption, 
in foreign countries, which in a measure iacreases their expenses, 
and of course larger profits must be realized—the results of a de- 
preciated currency, and the wonderful effects of tariff duties can 
be summed up in a few words, The country deprives itself of 
many advantages it possesses, its expenses are increased, nonpro- 
ducers increased, people suffer on account of expansion and de- 
pression, and labor six days for the same amount of the necessa- 
ries of life as would be obtained for four upon the free trade and 
uniform currency system. Now, let your protective tariff system 
and its operations, and the cause that creates the necessity for 
them, be placed fairly before the laboring people, and I believe 
there is not a Yankee among us, with common sense, that would 
not dodge them both. FREE TRADE. 


CHEMICAL PROCESS OF PETRIFYING 
HUMAN FLESH. 


The most novel and piquant treat of all others to 
me, in the beautiful capital of Florence, was my sev- 
eral visits to Signor Sigate, a scientific gentleman, 

of a wonderful art, unique and unknown to 
all the world beside. Incredible, if not marvellous as 
it may seem, he had discovered a chemical process by 
which he could actually petri/y, in a very short time 
every animal substance, preserving permanently, an 
with minute accuracy, its form and internal texture, 
and in such a state of stony hardness that it could be 
sawed into slabs and elegantly polished ! 

He had in this way formed a museum of various 
animals, such as frogs, fishes, toads, snakes and a 
great variety of parts of the human body in a natural 
and diseased state. In my presence, he threw the 
human liver, lungs, heart and other parts thus petrifi- 
ed, about the floor with perfect impunity, and without 
the least injury being done to them. Still more curi- 
ous, he had with Italian taste, cut them into small 
polished squares, and arranged them into compiete 
tables of mosaic work! so that it gave him as much 
delight as it did me astonishment, to find that I could 
with my finger, designate to him, on this precious 
centre table for a surgeon’s drawing room, the appro- 
priate name and character for each individual object 
thus spread out before me in a pathological chart of 
real specimens. Thus a pulmonary tubercle or ulcer 
here, a hydatid of the liver there, a cicatrix in the 
brain in another compartment and a calculus in the 
kidney, or ossification of the heart’s auricles and 
valves ina fourth. It struck me that for all anatomi- 
cal and surgical purposes, and all objects of natural 
history, this was an art of inappreciable value, and 
the most desirable ever discovered; and with that 
view I conversed with him relative to a visit to our 
country, believed it would be of national importance 
if we could have the benefit of his services. 

T even entered into some preliminaries of a nego- 
ciation with the has of obtaining him for my own 
purposes, but I found him sadly involved in debt, and 
that his demands were too exorbitant to be complied 
with. I, however, made him liberal offers, and did 
not entirely despair that he would have acceded to 
them, when to my regret, about three weeks after we 
left Florence, I was informed by letter, that he was 
suddenly attacked with a violent inflammation of the 
lungs, which proved fatal, and what is as much to be 
depleted, that his unprecedented discovery died with 
him. He never would divulge the least part of his 
marvellous process, but when pressed by me on the 
subject, hinted that he had acquired it in his various 
journeys in remote eastern countries; and it is fondly 
to be hoped that som= one may ere long appear, who 
in pursuing this inquiry, will be enabled to recover 
the art among those people from whom he intimated 
he had obtained it. Itis worthy of observation, how, 
in this extraordinary process art accomplishes in so 
brief a time, what nature requires so long a period to 
effect, and then never with anything comparable to 
the perfection, we may say almost identity, with 
which this mode preserves an exact fac simile of the 
original; in truth, the original itself. In this surpris- 
ing and almost magic art, not only, as we have said, 
the precise exterior outline is faithfully and exactly 
represented, but also the most minute and delicate in- 
interior arrangement of structure admirably perpetu- 
ated; as for example, the entire viscera of the chest 
and abdomen, with all their varied and beautiful con- 
volutions, were clearly exhibited, retaining even the 
colors of the blood-vessels, in preparations of frogs, 








‘irds and other animals, besides the human body.— | realize his 


Mott's Travels. 





THE BONE AND SINEW. 


Most strikingly has it been shewn in the late gigan- 
tic strides of the Temperance Reform, how wonder- 
fully effective is the vigor of the working-men, the 
bone and sinew of the country, in effecting mighty 
revolutions. It has heretofore been considered that 
great reforms could generally be accomplished only 
eSeeer and toilsome process of deliberation and 


ection. 

Nearly all matters pervading society to any extent, 
were made the subjects of grave debates, and all 
things were to be done syllogistically by a due com- 
parison of the major and minor considerations. 

Warm heart, however, has over-leaped cold rea- 
son, and in the Temperance Reform it has been dis- 
covered that direct exertions, personal contact, and 
ready sympathy have wrought wonders before uncon- 
ceived of. Drunkards, reformed themselves, have 
taught others to reform. Workingmen have seized 
upon their companions, aad by dint of their zeal have 
enrolled them in vast numbers against the greatest 
enemy of their health and comfort. The movement 
has been surprisingly rapid. Men have been inspir- 
ed rather than r d foreed rather than per- 
suaded into Temperance Enthusiasm has taken the 
place of shame-faced caution, and those who former- 
ly considered that a pledge was a restriction upon 
their freedom, now feel that there is a noble philan- 
thropy in joining the Temperance Army, and offering 
the force of their example to persuade their fellow 
men from vice and ruin. 

The progress of Temperance was great and com- 
mendable, among churches, in organized bodies, and 
‘the fashionable circles of society,” before the great 
mass were seized upon and moved. It was about as 
easy for fire to burn downwards as for the fashiona- 
ble progress of Temperance to reach and penetrate 
the mass. It was to be penetrated by a flame begin- 
ning at the bottom of society and ascended upwards. 
The Washingtonians, mere outcasts, were the instru- 
ments selected by Providence to kindle this flame. 
When once they excited it and it began to rise, 
lo, a vast body of brawny and sinewy men caught 
their zeal. The workshops, the fields, the quarries 
poured forth their inflammable and sympathetic 
masses, and the result is startling and magni t. 

It was properly remarked by the Hon. Mr. Mar- 
shall in a late address, that the Savior employed such 
men to propogate the gospel as the fishermen of Gal- 
lilee. The leading orators of old while they reasoned 
well, took care to escape from battles. The bone and 
sinew, however, dare the conflict, and when they are 
properly impelled in a moral contest, are generally 
victorious. 

We are glad the Temperance cause is now in the 
hands peculiarly of the working-men of Society. 
They will bring its great objects, we believe, to a 
pid and glourious consummation.— Brooklyn Star. 








ARISTOCRACY. 

A man should be respected for the good qualities of 
his heart alone. When a selection is about to be 
made for a person to fill ag Ay yan > office in 
the gift of his countrymen, the first question should 
not be, “Is he a man of extraordinary talents?” but 
“Ts he a man of honorable principles—a good member 
of society, who performs his duty to his God and to 
his fellow creatures?” It by no means follows, that 


because a person possesses a liberal education, and is | 4 


endowed with a strong mental capacity, he is to be 
selected as a proper person to watch over the proper- 
> or morals of FN apa citizens, or the liberties 
of his country. Such a person may possess immense 
power to do good, or to do evil. His influence, in high 
station, whatever his private character mag ag must 
necessarily be very great. And although his princi- 
ples may not be correct; although he may be a stran- 
ger to comp o and a hypocrite and a liar, the dark 
hues of his character may be illumined by the reflect- 
ed light of genius, and thus rendered invisible. If we 
must have any kind of -Aristocracy, let it not be the 
Aristocracy of Wealth, the Ari of Birth, or 
the Ari of Talent. Let it be the Ari 

of WontH.— Mercantile Journal. 





PREDICTED HIS DEATH. 

A Winchester scholar named Joseph Weeds, in the 
year 1707, foretold his own death. As the hour a 
proached, for he named both day and hour, he sick- 
ened and kept his chamber, where he was frequently 
prayed with by Mr. F 
reasoned with the youth 


house clock being put forward, struck the hour be- 
fore the time; he saw through this — and 
told those that were with him, that when the church- 
clock struck, yep we He didso. Dr. Lov- 


ington, when Bishop of Exter, used to give this ac- 
count to his friends. 





AN AMERICAN MANUFACTURER ABROAD. 


A writer in the May number of the Merchant’s Ma- 
gazine states that Mr. Dyer, of Manchester, is one of 
the few Americans who have made a fortune in Eng- 
land, not by their own inventions, but by introducing 
those of others. He commenced the manufacture at 
Manchester of Whittemore’s card machine, and also 
had something to do with Perkins’ method of engrav- 
ing on steel, and other inventions. After won by 
fortune in England, he has established his sons in 
siness in France, where they both build machines and 
manufacture cotton goods. 





BALDWINSVILLE, 
Is situated on the north side of Seneca river; it con- 


tains about 1,000 inhabitants, 150 d houses, 2 
churches, 3 taverns, 8 stores, 1 large w factory; 
8 flouring mills, one of which is very extensive; 3 saw 


mills, 1 iron foundery, 2 machine shops, } sash facto- 
ry, 1 veneering machine, 3 turning establishments, 
besides various other kinds of mechanies’ shops 

many using water power, which is 
abundance. navigation is extended to 

place by means of a towing path on the bank of 
river, ae into oe Oswegocanal. Here are loca- 
ted the winsville Seminary, a flourishing school 
for males and females, and the Onondega Matual In- 
surance Company.—Disturnell’s ‘ 


i 





COMPARISON OF SPEED. 


A French scientific Jousnal states that the ordinary 
rate is per second— 





Of a man walking, 4 feet. 
Of « geod horse Sdeeaans f » > 
a reindeer in a sledge, on 

atwtaumeu, 43 

Of a hare, 8s * 

Of a good sailing ship, “4 * 

Of the wind, 81 *“ 

Of sound, 1030 “ 

Of a 24 pound cannon ball, 1300 “ 

EAU DE COLOGNB. 

This preparation has great celebri- 
ty, in consequence chiefly of the numerous virtues as- 
cribed to it by its vender ; and is resorted to hy many 
votaries of fashion as a panacea against of 
and uleshel, ud on tosh, agrebate Samaeieat 
i as of 
— umerous fictions wey eh been of- 
ered for preparing eau lologne; the ma 
be reckoned authentic, baving boon imparted been 


inevabe 60 pullnes of eile brandy and 

‘ake ilent ; 

; balninlat Gat toeteeioes 

ounces ; calamus aromaticus, 4 drachms ; root of 

gelica, 2 drachms ; camphor, 2} drachm; 

roses and violets, each 4 ounces ; flowers of 

; Coren he : 
nee; cassia 

ou nutmegs, som hy 


[LE 


Two oranges and two cut in pie- 
ces. Allow the whole to macerate in the spirit du- 
ring 24 hours, then distil off 40 gallons by the heat of 
a water bath. Add to the uct: 

Essence of lemons, of t, of balm-mint, of lav- 


ender, each 1 ounce 4 drachms ; neroil and essence 

the seed of anthos, each 4 drachms; of 

min, 1 ounce; of 12 ounces. 
or 


: 
| 
fii A 


a 
. 2, 
i 
u 


srepanal'es tous Dy Unagie Mtaharaatenanmen 
as thus 
out distillation, it is never so good.—Ure’s 
A lady was asked at the during 
season, how she liked ales?” “Tae 
knew that crabs had tails,” she replied with a look of 
grave and innocent wonder. ; 
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A certain theatrical despot fir with the 
absence of his stage-manager, my 
~ to come in with the go out 
wi ay 
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That lights We land of akagon”) ' 
Heaven biess our noble stripes and stars, 
When waving o’er our gallant tars, 
Or proudly floating from its fold, 
Where the dark cloud of war is rolled, 
Above the dying soldier’s head, 
Who nobly for its honor bled~— 
And Heaven with good fortune bless, b 
That fount of wisdom's light—the PRESS! 
Without it, how would men be free ? 
It is the base of liberty ! 
What fetters forged by despot hands, 
Before the fire of knowledge stands 7 
The press—it is a glowing star, 
Its ray of science reaches far; 
Without it, what were man? a fool, 
Of every tyrant knave the tool ! 


Darkness was on the earth--the mind 

Of man was something worse than blind. 
Priests, statesmen, alas, no more! 
Possessed alone fair science’s lore; 

While many 2 brilliant spark of light 

Sunk in the shade of endless night, 

Or, as a dying lamp’s wane gleam, 
Glimmered on life’s wild ocean stream, 

Till some rough breaker whelmed it o'er, 
Quenching its ray forevermore ! 

"T was all confusion, rapine, rage, 

That swayed by turns the world’s vast stage; 
God saw, as his all-sleepless eye 

Look'd down from his clouded throne—the sky, 
And said, while pitying man’s distress, 

“ Let there be light,” and gave the-PRESS: 





SESOSTRIS. 





The exact time of his reign is uncertain, but the 
most common opinion is that it was about the year 
1500 8. c. What has been handed down to usas the 
history of Sesostris, coniains such exaggerated ac- 
counts of his military exploits, that we must suppose 
the achievements of several kings, who Fn bore 
the same neme, to be ascribed toone. There is how- 
ever no reason to doubt his personal existence, and 
as his history serves to explain many of the remains of 

art and architecture, it will be necessary to 
antient traditions. 

The) of Sesostris had all the male children 
who were born in Egypt on the same day with Sesos- 
tris educated with his son, and gave them a regular 
military training, that they might become attached to 
their king and be enabled to endure with him all the 
hardships to which they might be exposed during his 
eareer as a conqueror. His first expedition was du- 
ring the lifetime of his father, into Arabia, which he 

. Hereupon, though stilla young man, he 
was sent by his father into the countries west of 
made himself master of the greater part 


gS 
a 
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whole inhabited earth. But before he set out, 

he endeavored to secure the gyek wih of Sn Esyp- 
for he is represented as king of all Egypt. He 
divided the country into 36 districts, each under the 
government of a nomarch. He then raised an army 
of: 600,000 foot, 24,000 horse, and 27,000 beasts of 
burden, » the and of its numerous subdi- 


of the conquests of Egyptian kings in India are still 
visible on some Egyptian monuments. 

Prosecuting his plan, the king crossed the Tanais 
and mar through Thrace, where however he 
met with great difficulties, partly from want of pro- 
visions and partly from the difficult nature of the 
country, and he therefore ceased carrying his con- 
quests any farther. In all countries which he had 
conquered, he is said to have erected columns with 
Egyptian inscriptions recording his conquests; in 
some places he erected his own statue, four eubits 
and one foot high, for such was his own natural stat- 
ure. The columns erected in Palestine, and two fi- 
gures of the king cut into the rocks in Ionia, were 
seen by Herodotus himself, and in Athiopia they ap- 
pear to have been known in the days of Strabo. 

This vast campaign had lasted nine years, and the 
king, after having settled the tribute to be paid to 
him, collected his prisoners and spoils and returned 
to Egypt. On his arrivai at Pelusium he was nearly 
burnt in his tent with his wife and children, thro’ the 
treachery of his brother, whom he had entrusted 
with the regency of Egypt during his absence. The 
happy escape of the king and four of his children, 
for two were burnt, was ascribed to Hephestus, the 
great god of Memp is, and the king afterwards dedi- 
cated in his temple of that city, statues of his wife 
and himself, each 30 cubits high, and statues of his 
children, each 20 cubits high ; and each of the statues 
was made of one solid block of stone. After he had 
punished his brother, he adorned the temples of the 
gods with magnificent presents, aad rewarded his 
warriors according to their desert. 

At this time Egypt was ina state of the highest 
prosperity, and the inhabitants enjoyed a kind of 
golden age. The king himself, however continued 
in his restless activity. In each town of Egypt he 
raised a temple to the greatest local divinity. But in 
the execution of these, as well as his other great 
works, he did not employ his Egyptains, but the pris- 
oners of war whom he had brought with him to Egypt. 
The Babylonian captives, unable to endure the hard- 
ships imposed upon them, gaihered together and took 
possession of a fortified place on the Nile, from 
whence they carried on a war with the Egyptians; at 
last however the Babylonians were not only pardon- 
ed, but received the place which they occupied as 
their settlement, and henceforth they called it Baby- 
lon. Sesostris surrounded many cities of his kingdom 
with high mounds to protect them against the inun- 
dations of the Nile, and many traces of such mounds 
are still visible; he also intersected Egypt north of 
Memphis with numerous canals, which carried off the 
superfluous water of the Nile, facilitated the inter- 
course of his subjects, and were a protection against 
foreign invaders. Another protection of Egypt, espe- 
cially against the Syrians and Arabs was a wall, 1500 
stadia in length, which extended from Pelusium to 
Heliopolis; but the actual distance is only about sev- 
sate dee geographical miles in a straight line, and 
modern travellers have found that the wall runs past 
Heliopolis. To the principal divinity of the - | of 
Thebes Sesostris dedicated a magnificant ship of ce 
dar-wood, 230 yests long. The last of his great works 
were two obelisks of hard stone, each 120 cubits high, 
on which he recorded the greatness of his power, the 
amount of tribute which he received, and the number 
of conquered nations. In the reign of Augustus an 
obelisk 116 feet high, and said to have been erected 


phe- | under Sesostris, was conveyed to Rome and set up in 


the Campus Martius. 

All the subject kings and princes appeared ever 
year at stated times in Egypt before Sesostris wit 
presents, and he travelled with them ina sort of tri- 
umph through his country. On all other occasions 


he treated them with great respect, but when they 
approached a temple or a city, he made them, four at 
a time, draw his chariot. After Sesostris had reign- 


ed 33 years, or, according to Manetho, 66 years, he 
was seized with blindness, and put an end to his life. 


A PERPETUAL MIRACLE 


The beautiful extract which follows, is a descrip- 
prt tages ay eae the Jews, as true as it 
is striking. Infidels ask for miracles—they have one, 
not appearing to the eye in a flash, and then becom- 
ing a mere matter of historic record; but one stand- 
ing out before all eyes, and enduring for 2000 years. 
If they believe not a miracle so stupendous and in- 
disputable, neither would += ped ae a though 
pte ee tee oe 

r ical, j ‘al ition 
at Gn Somme be a miracle. We can come to no 
other conclusion. Had they continued from the com- 
mencement of the Christian era down to the present 














hour, in some such national state as that in which we 
find the Chinese, walled off from the rest of the hu- 
man family, and, by their on a national 
scale, and their repulsion of alien elements, resisting 
every assault from without, in a shape of hostile inva- 
sion, and from an overpowering national pride, forbid- 
ding the introduction of new and foreign customs, we 
should not see so much of miracle interwoven with 
their existence. But this is not their state; far from 
it. They are neither a united and independent nation, 
nor a parasitic province. ae are peeled, and scat- 
tered into fragments ; but, like broken globules of 
quicksilver, instinct with cohesive power, ever claim- 
ing affinity, and ever ready to amalgamate. : 
phy, arms, genius, and foreign help, do not explain 
their existence; time and climate, and customs equal- 
ly fail to unravel it. None of these are or can be 
springs of their perpetuity. They have been spread 
over every part of the habitable globe; have lived 
under the reign of every dynasty; they have shared 
the protection of just laws, the oppression of cruel 
ones, and witn the rise and progress of both; the 

have used every tongue, and have lived in every lati- 
tude. The snows of Lapland have chilled, and the 
suns of Africa have scorched them. They have drank 
of the Tiber, the Thames, the Jordan, the Mississippi. 
In every country and in every degree of latitude and 
longitude, we finda Jew. It is notso with any other 
race. Empires, the most illustrious, have fallen, and 
buried the men that constructed them, but the Jew 
has lived among the ruins, a living monument of in- 
destructibility. Persecution has unsheathed the 
sword and lighted the faggot; Papal superstition and 
Moslem barbarism have smote them with unsparing 
ferocity: penal rescrips and deep prejudice have visi- 
ted on them most unrighteous chastisement: and not- 
withstanding all, they survive. Like their own bush 
on Mount Horeb, Israe! has continued in the flames 
unconsumed. They are the aristocracy of Scripture, 
reft of cornets—princes in degradation. A Babylo- 
nian, a Theban, a Spartan, an Athenian, a Roman, 
are names known in history only; their shadows alone 
haunt the world, and flicker on its tables. A Jew 
walks every street, dwells in every exchange, and re- 
lieves the monotony of nations of the earth. The race 
has inherited the heir-loom of immortality, incapable 
of extinction or amalgamation. Like streamlets from 
a common head, and composed of water of a peculi- 
ar nature, they have flowed along every stream, with- 
out blending with it, or receiving its color or its fla- 
vor, and traversing the surface of the globe, amid the 


lapse of many centuries, peculiar, , alone, 
The Jewish race, at this day, is perhaps the most 
striking seal of the truth of sacred oracles. There 


is no possibility of accounting for their perpetual iso- 
lations, their oppressed but distinct being, on any 
grounds save those revealed in the records of truth. 





TO THE RICH. 


Give employment to the poor man, whenever you 
have an opportunity. By so doing, you will often 
save a fellow being from want—from the pang of re- 
turning without bread to his house. You will encour- 
age him to be honest and industrious—add to the com- 
fort of his family—receive his grateful thanks, and 
acquire by his labor the full value of the pittance thus 
bestowed upon him. 





METHOD. 


Method and true order are attainments of a higher 
stamp than is generally supposed: for they are not 
only useful in the lesser concerns of life, but neces- 
sary to success, in the most important objects: it is 
by these that the powers and re | of the mind, 
are turned to good account. “Method,” as Mrs. H. 
More says, “‘is the hinge of business, and there is no 
method without order and punctuality.’’ The excel- 
lent Cecil observes that “method is important as it 
gains time; it is like packing things in a box; a 
good packer will get in half as much more than a bad 
one.”’ 





DARNING NEEDLE. 

An old lady in the west of England, for twenty suc- 
cessive years had darned stockings with the same 
needle ; in fact, so used was the needle to its work, 
that frequently on the old Jady’s leaving the room, it 
would continue to darn without her. When the old 


lady died, the needle was found by her relatives, and 
for a long time no one could thread it, nor could th 

discover what obstructed the threads, when by mi- 
croscopic observation, they discovered a tear in the 
eye 


of it. 
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ALBANY, SATURDAY, JUNE 4, 1842. 


(iG The agency of J. W. Cromwetct has 
ceased with this paper, and all persons are forbidden to pay him 
money on our account. It is necessary that he render his account 
before the publication of the next paper, to prevent any farther 
publicity on the subject. 








{i Those who copy from our sheet we hope will 
have the justice to give us due credit. We do not like to see our 
articles leading a vagabond life, shorn of the proper token of their 
paternity, or credited to some other sheet. Were this not of so 
frequent occurrence, we should not advert to the subject at all. 
The West Troy Advocate, to which we returned a paper contain- 
ing an article published originally in our paper of April 23d, as- 
sures us that they bad the M=S. in their possession at that time, 
&c. That may all be true, bai that they copied the article from 
our pages is very evident, from the fact that many alterations were 
made in the MSS. by the editor of the Mechanic, while the article 
in the Advocate appears word for word as we published it. If, 
however, the good taste of the Advocate editor led him to make 
the same alterations, wo have only to say, it was “a werry re- 
markable coincidence, werry,” and one not very likely to occur 
again. Let others do as they please, we hope they may take pat- 
tern by us, for “ we always gives a man the praiso wot belongs to 
him.” “Stealin we abominates,” says sir Chawles Yellowplusb, 
and #0 say we. 





THE EMPLOYER AND THE EMPLOYED. 





The whole intercourse between the employer and 
his workmen should be characterized by a spirit of 
accommodation and good will. There should be 
no affectation of superiority on the one part, or dis- 
play of envious feeling on the other. One should 
neither exact too much, and, on the other hand, the 
employer should not be in dread of doing more 
than is absolutely necessary. The workshop, like 
the family circle, should receive its general direc- 
tion from its head, and all invidious distinctions 
should be excluded, let them be of whatever cha- 
racter they may. The connection of interests be- 
tween the employer and the employed should bind 
them in a common bond to promote each other’s 
interests—by doing which they will further their 
own. As all cannot stand at the head, the one 
who from circumstance is enabled to do so should 
be treated with respectful deference, but not with 
servility and cringing acquiescence. It derogates 
nought from the character of the free and high- 
minded laborer that he strives to please those in 
whose employ he is earning his support; it is his 
duty to do so; and, while he compromises neither 
his self-respect or independence, he should aim 
to render complete satisfaction to his employer, as 
such, though as a man he may despise him. There 
are many, men only in form, but who are engaged 
in business, and consequently have others in their 
employ. They may be avaricious and greedy, and 
may regard those whom they employ with jealou- 
sy. This however, should have no weight with 
the laborer. He should do just as much as he 
would under other circumstances, and no more. 
He should treat his employer with the same cour- 
tesy, but submit to no indignity. In fact, his self- 
respect should teach him that he is conferring as 
great a favor by his labor as his employer does by 
giving him a situation. There is no particle or 
shade of difference between them in any respect, 


only that to which we have adveried above ; and 
while the laborer is bound to treat his employer 
with respect, his employer is bound to expect no 
more. This obligation, however, ceases the mo- 
ment that relation ceases, and, till it commences 
again, their intercourse should be marked by no 
distinction. * 

Men who from circumstance have the discretion 
of a body of laborers, must not expect to be re- 
garded as superiors, nor is the laborer to regard 
them as such. No assumptions are to be made by 


possessed all the essentials requisite to form a great 
man, and his course and conduct entitle him justly 
to this high praise. 

Toussaint was a slave on the plantations “ des 
Libertas,” belonging to M. Bayou. When the 
rising of the Negroes took place, in 1791, he re- 
fused to join them until he had assisted M. Bayou | 
and his family to escape to Baltimore. The white 
man had discovered in Toussaint many noble qua- 
lities, and had instructed him in some of the first 
branches of education, and the preservation of his 


the former, nor any concessions by the latter. In | life was owing to the Negro’s gratitude for this 


fine, their whole intercourse should be marked by 


a mutual desire to please, and a mutual regard for 


kindness. 
In 1797, Toussaint was appointed by the French 


their connected interests; without undue exaction | government, general-in-chief of the armies of St. 
by the one, or a degrading compliance by the | Domingo, and, as such, signed the convention 
other. One motto should govern our actions, col- with Gen. Maitland for the evacuation of the island 
lectively and individually, expect not too much of | by the British. From this period until 1601 the 
your fellow, or place your nights and interests pa-| island under the government of Toussaint was hap- 


ramount to his. 





TOUSSAINT L’OUVERTURE. 


Py, prosperous and trenquil. The miserable at- 
tempt of Napoleon to re-establish slavery in St. 
Domingo, though it failed of its object, proved fa- 
tal to the Negro chieftain. ‘Treacherously seized 


. by Le Clerc, he was hurried on board a vessel by 

The name of Toussaint L’Ouverture, the black} : : . 
chieftain of Hayti, is entitled toa high rank inthe night, conveyed to France, and confined ina cold 
tolls of history, and, though it is scarcely known ee ae at oe ry bee in April 
at the present day, the time is not far distant when of . of the y tree ~ . aa —_, 

it will be as familiar as the names of Bolivar or| % ™®"Y ' gree good urope, 
Washington. He has already been made the hero negociations set on foot by the English government 
posse o> and history will not be slow to claim to relieve him from prison were cut short by his 
9.0, ieee "The a nn and the Man,” by Miss death. Such was the fate of Toussaint L’Ouver- 
Martineau, and the tragedy of “ Toussaint L’Ou- ture, one of those noble spirits peculiar to no age, 
eustee:*° by the prince of French posts, La Mar-| "°° ® clime. But, in the words of the beaatiful 


tine, have already made his name familiar to those 
who are enabled to keep pace with the literary 
productions of the world. But it is not as the hero 
of romance that the Negro chieftain will lay claim 
to immortality. In the words of our own Whit- 


tier: 


The time shall come, 
Yea, even now is nigh, 
When everywhere thy name shall be 
Redeemed from color’s infamy; 
And men shall learn to speak of thee 
As one of earth’s great spirits, bora 
In servitude and nursed in scorn, 
Casting aside the weary weight 
And fetters of its low estate, 
In that strong majesty of soul 
Which knows po color, t2ngue or clime, 
Which still has sparned the base control 
Of tyrants through all time ! 


sonnet of Wordsworth, addressed to the chief while 
imprisoned at Besancon: 
Thou hast left bebind 
Powers tbat will work for thee, air, earth and nkies: 
There's not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee; thou hast great allies. 
Thy friends are exaltations, agonies, 
And Jove, and man’s unconquerable mind. 
His name will be redezmed ‘‘ from color’s in- 
famy,” and the voice of posterity will award to 
his memory the meed ‘hat is due. 





OUR MEMBER AND THE STATE PRISONS. , 
In the course of our remarks in the seventeenth 
number of our paper, we took occasion to animad- 
vert with some severity on the very equivocal 
treatment which the State Prison question had re- 


It is as one of those, who, by the force of that | ceived at the hands of our legislature. We spoke 
uncontrollable spirit of freedom which glows alike | freely and frankly, and, if our motives were mis- 
in every human breast, dared all for liberty, and | construed, we can only say that it was not our 
broke from the heavy bonds of slavery and degra-| fault. In the next number of our paper we ad- 
dation, that Toussaint L’Ouverture will claim the | verted to the matter again, in the following lan- 


admiration, and his name the respect of the world. 


guage: ‘‘ In the particular instance referred to in 


Toussaint’s character possessed traits characteris- | our paper of last week, we hope we have miscon- 
tic of nature’s nobility, and for which every lover | strued the equivocal movements of the majority of 


of truly exalted character will conceive the high- 


the house of assembly. Perhaps we have done 


est regard. That he possessed military talents of | some of them injustice—time only can show; and 


the highest order, the success that attended his 
arms fully demonstrates. That he was endowed 
with an intellect comprehensive and strong, as well 
as with those kinder feelings that ennoble humani- 
ty, his conduct and history bear witness. 

In consideration of these facts it was the remark 
of Godwin, in his lectures, that the West India isl- 
ands, since their discovery by Columbus, could 
not boast a single name which deserved a compa- 
rison with Toussaint L’Ouverture. To any one who 
is acquainted with his history, this remark will not 
create the least surprise, for Toussaint certainly 





in case we have, most willingly will we acknow- 
ledge the fact. We speak our opinions frankly— 
if we err, as soon as we are shown our mistake, 
we shall hasten to correct it. It is no disgrace to 
any person, for all are liable to mistakes, and we 
lay no claim to infallibility ; but, while we are 
prompt to speak our sentiments, we shall be equal- 
ly prompt to acknowledge our errors.”” 

In accordance, therefore, with the above, even 


at this late hour, we frankly admitithat wer 
tence in the article ; 
sate lB 
* 
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shown himself equally guilty, and his conduct 
should be branded by every mechanic in this city” 
—was founded upon misrepresentations, and we 
take this opportunity to express our high regard 
and respect both for the talents and character of 
our representative, whose acts we would not will- 
ingly misrepresent. In justice to ourselves, and in 
apology for our langnage, we quote the following 
from an article in our paper of a later date. . “‘ To 
any one who knows aught of the manner in which 
the question of state prison labor has been treated 
by our legislature in years past, it can be a matter 
of no surprise that the mechanics should regard 
with suspicion and jealousy every act of that body 
which savors in the least of evasion or delay.” 


PIPE LAYING. 








They are laying pipe in New York now to some 
purpose. Trenches are now being opened through 
Broadway for the purpose of admitting the pipes 
that are to convey the water of the Croton aque- 
duct. This is intended to be the main artery for 
circulating the water to the city; the pipes are of 
cast iron, two feet and a half in diameter. 


CENTRE MARKET. 








We have not heard the reasons for closing up 
the market entrance on Pearl street, It was open- 
ed a year or two since, and thought to be a very 
judicious improvement. Out markets appear to 
be constructed with particular regard to the ex- 
clusion of fresh air. Did any of the committee 
ever see the Philadelphia markets? They are 
open to the breezes, clean in iheir appearance, 
and one can pass through them without being 
compelled to hold his nose and breath, and nearly 
become his own executioner, to avoid suffocation 
by the pollution of the atmosphere. 


SCIENCE IN ALBANY. 


Dr. Lardner, it is said, has received more than 
$18,000 from his scientific lectures during the 
past winter. They are got up ona grand scale, 
and have attracted large audiences everywhere. 
The tirades of a part of the press against his mo- 
rality may. have contributed in a measure to his 
success. But here in Albany we take things more 
coolly. The Doctor will clear about $000,18 in 
this city alone! 








URE’S DICTIONARY. 


The 8th number of Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, 
Manufactures and Mines is just issued. It con- 
tains a number of engravings illustrating useful 
machinery used in the processes of evaporation, 
file-cutting, filtration, flax-dressing, and improve- 
ments in fire-arms, &c. Mr. Geerge Jones, Mu- 
seum Building, is the agent. 


NEW YORK STATE GUIDE. 


A very neat and convenient little work under 
the above title has recently been issued by Mr. J. 
Disturnell, containing an alphabetical list of coun- 
ties, towns, cities, villages, post-offices, &c., with 
the census of 1840, the canals and rail roads, lakes 
and rivers, steam-boat, canal, rail-road and stage 
routes, and tables of distances, &c. The reader 
will perceive that it is a very useful work to all, 
but particularly to the traveller and the man of 
business. It may be had at the bookstores. 














INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, ETC. 


Compiled from recent foreign publications. 
RAIL ROADS. 

M. Arago read a communication before the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, from Mr. Nasuryth, an English 
engineer, stating that it had been observed on several 
lines of rail roads in England, that the rails never 
rusted when they were traversed by wagons going al. 
ways in the same direction; but that when they serv- 
ed for wagons going in opposite directions, as in the 
case of a single line of rails, they became rusted very 
soon.—Atheneum. 

LEVEL OF THE MEDITERANEAN SEA. 

It appears from the reports of M. Niccolini, and 
other Neapolitan geologists, that the level of the Me- 
diteranean sea fell gradually, from 1823 to 1838, 112 
millimetres, or, between four and five inches English. 
—Ibid. 

BRICK MAKING. 

A discovery has been made by Mr. R. Prosser, of 
Birmingham, which bids fair to be attended with im- 
portant results to the interests of architecture. The 
novelty of Mr. Prosser’s process consists in the clay 
being dried, ground to powder, and submitted to 
pressure in metallic moulds, until the particles cohere 
together. As there is no water in combination with 
the clay, no drying process is necessary; consequent- 
ly the articles made by this method are ready to be 
fired or burned as soon as they leave the machine. 
Owing to the great pressure required to cause the 
particles of clay to cohere together, the articles made 
by this process have greater density than those made 
in the ordinary way; they are also less porous, and 
not subject to decay in wet or frost. In addition to 
these advantages, any architectural device may be im- 
pressed upon the clay, which, when burnt, will retain 
all the sharpness of the original, however elaborately 
finished. By this process bricks may be made in all 
weathers, and with greater economy than by any other 
plan known at present. The brick press is worked 
by hydraulic pumps, giving about three hundred tons 
pressure, thus producing the adhesion and cohesion. 
The machine delivers the brick (four at a time in the 
present machine) ready at that instant for the kiln, 
requiring no exposure to the atmosphere todry. The 
whole operation, from the time of putting the powder- 
ed clay into the machine to the delivery of the brick, 
occupies about half a minute. Machinery might rea- 
dily be constructed to produce fifty bricks a minute. 
—Ibid. 

MINIATURES ON MARBLE. 

Thin polished plates of white marble are now 
strongly recommended, by several French artists, as 
a substitute for ivory, in miniature painting. The 
slices of marble are cemented down upon a sheet of 
pasteboard, to prevent danger of fracture, they are 
said to take the color with great freedom, and to hold 
it with tenacity; and it is obvious that they are inca- 
pable of any change by time or the heat or damp. 
Ivory, it is well known, becomes yellow, and in hot 
climates, often splits or warps. It can only be ob- 
tained of limited size; whereas, those plates of the 
finest grained statuary marble can be obtained of any 
size. Plates of about twelve inches by ten inches are 
preferred of only about three-sixteenths of an inch 
thick, and smaller ones thinner in proportion. Mar- 
ble has been occasionally used, before now, as a plane 
for painting on in oils; but its application to mima- 
ture painting is certainly new, and seems valuable. — 
Repertory of Patent Inventions, ( London.) 

INLAID MARBLES. 

A beautiful mode of ornamenting marbles has re- 
cently been brought into use in Paris. It consists in 
etching, by acids, deeply into marble, various designs 
upen a properly prepared bituminous ground. When 


are filled up with hard colored wax, prepared so as 
to take a polish equal to that of the marble, when 
cleaned off. Drawings thus made, on black marble, 
and filled in with scarlet wax, after the manner of 
Etrusean, and certain Egyptian designs, are said to 
have a very noble effect, and are applied to tables, 
paneling, stoves, &c.—Ibid. 

WOOL MANUFACTURED FROM RAGS. 


The machinery recently, erected in the brick build- 
ing near the State Dam, in this city, by A. Stearns & 
Co. for the manufacture of woollen rags is now in 
operation, and is well worthy the attention of the pub- 
lic. The rags are thrown in the first place into a ma- 
chine in the second story, where they are ground up, 
and thence passed through another machine in the 
lower story, filled with water, which cleanses them 
from all impurities. The wool thus formed is then 
pressed to free it from the water which it has absorb- 
ed, and afterwards sent up a.spout with great veloci- 
ty into the fourth story, where it is dried until fit for 


use. 

The wool thus manufactured is sent to Springfield, 
Vt. where it is carded and spun, and finally made in- 
to satinet. The machinery of Stearns & Co. now in 
operation in this city, is capable of grinding 1000 Ibs. 
of rags per o-. Additional machinery will be erect- 
ed, which will be capable, if required, of grinding 
2500 ps. per day.—Troy Whig. 


AREOLITE. 


This is a new instrument of the most ingenious in- 
strument of most ingenious invention, and of great 
importance to science. The purpose it is intended 
for is to ascertain, to a mathematical certainty, the 
area of any irregular, given surface, or the square of 
a circle. It is ascertaining the surface upon the 
known principle of ascertaining solids. We-have all 
heard of giving the number of cubic inches in a hand- 
ful of brush, by placing the same in water and meas- 
uring the amount displaced. This instrument acts 
upon the same principle in regard to surfaces. It 
consists of two plates of glass, of very even and re- 
gular surfaces, placed together in a frame, so close to- 
gether as to admit Se a piece of common drawi 
paper between them. It is of a retangular form 
closed on three sides, the fourth being open to admit 
a given amount of quicksilver. The area within the 
frame, occupied by the quicksilver is then ascertain- 
ed. The plot correctly cut out on the paper is then 
introduced, and the space between the pm plates be- 
ing no greater than the thickness of the paper, the 
quicksilver is displaced, as water would be in a ves- 
sel in which any solid is introduced. The area now 
occupied by the quicksilver, with the plot in its midst, 
is measured and ascertained, and the difference be- 
tween this and that occupied by the quicksilver alone, 
gives the exact area of the plot. 

It is the invention of Dr. Thomas Wood, of Smith- 
field, Jefferson Co., Ohio, who has secured the inven- 
tion by patent. It has been adopted by the Legisla- 
ture of Ohio, for the State Surveyors. The Franklin 
Institute of Pennsylvania have presented a medal to 
Dr. Wood for his invention, after a careful examina- 
tion of the instrument, to which they gave in a certi- 
ficate, the most unqualified recommendations. It is 
one of those simple inventions that strikes you at 
once, and founded as all simple inventions are, upon 
the principles of truth, produces admiration and con- 
viction at first sight.—Pitisburg American. 


SYNOPSIS OF NEWS, ETC. 


The St. Louis Journal says that four young men 
recently left Independence for the Rocky Mountains, 
to capture wild animals for a menagerie. They ex- 
pect to return next fall. 

The French pees announce the death of Mar- 
shals Clausel and Moncey, who have been important 
pomeenens in the history of France, of M. Humana, 
the Minister of Finance, who was found lifeless in 
his library, a pen in his hand, and the sentence which 
had been writing unfinished. He died of apo- 
plexy. 

The Commerce says, “The death of Marshals 
Moncey and Clauzel reduce the number of officers of 
this high rank to seven namely, Soult, aged 72, Oudi- 
not 74, Molitor 74, Grouchy 76, Gerard 70, Valee 69, 
Sebastiani 68. According to the new law regulating 
the staff of the army, the number of marshals is hence- 
forth, in time of peace, to be limited to six.”’ 

Wilkinson, formerly a poor man from Providence, 











the corrosion has gone sufficiently deep, the cavities 


R. I., has cleared $1 ~ in England by an invention 
for the manufacture of reeds. 
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The Canadians are building a road of plank from| An extensive factory, situate on Callowhill BROKEN BANKS. 
Hamilton to Port Sarina, a distance of 132 miles, | street, Phila., was destroyed by fireon Sunday. The| schedule, showing the rates at which the 
The cost is about $2500 per mile. loss is said to be considerable. an tte of this state are redeemed if redeemed of all, 


The freight on flour from Greenbush to Boston is| A few days since a son of Mr. John Walker of | by the comptroller, will be found convenient for reference. It is 
324 cts oer baer, which is a saving of Interest, insu- Selltwater, of Danis’s a, ar the Perv ~ from the aks Daily Advertiser : 
rance and wharfage, customarily paid by packets, aman. Near the thig es and near a deca otes redeemed comptroller at par : 

It requires the fleeces of 374,400 sheep to supply | S¥bstance, supposed to be a wallet, were also found, cig heen Warne Ooms County Beak Z 








ills j coins, consisting of a guinea and three crowns. The oan 
irre oo 1o LOWER ete yeas) ot hem object of the search was to aid a phrenologist in his Home cetsenes ty Ge crnpente 6 Sa PGle 7. 
The price of ice in Baltimore continues at six dol- | ™22ipulations. , . , ; Diagtenten Co. Bask, 4 i 
lars per ton, with a tendency upwards. The government of Russia has interdicted the im-|  Petiaru = g 
, ‘ f air-guns, and all arms of a similar na- 8 ” 
A new cave has lately been discovered in Kentucky por es . Be of Wresere N.Y. Rochester, 33 
by a party in search of robbers. It is about the size | "4 “sheen, says the Journal de Mayence, lately gave| U8. — — - n 
of a common house, and was the hiding place of about | ,; an y Ernee ight lam f Mechanics’ Bank, “ 63 
ae" ‘ bn 
half a dozen villains. Np pg » to eight bs, four o Erie County Bank, . 72 } 
Travellers are cautioned by the Pittsburg Sun| 4 : ; ; Bank of “ 
; : - . person in Huddersfield has been detected in the - 78 76 
wary plenty th ee in Harrisburg, as dogs are ost i eing dried horse dung amongst his tobacco, Merchani Ex: Bant, b > « 
A fleece of wool was taken from a sheep owned by} 4 Sieioana journal states that the late M. Agua- Tenth Ward Bank, * 
sane Seen ie Se ee weighed 12 do bequeathed by his will to his parish church of Millers’ Beak, Clyde,” par a 
4 tre tte. is, t magnificent; Banks redeemed 
It is said that Cooper has fought the battle of Lake Magdalen, in sunutie, A Ganten; welch he ~ oer A rw bg Sy ” w = = 
Erie ina different, and altogether better manner, than | ed for 63 the sale of the gal- Bank of Butiale James’ 
Perry did! ’ : pdm oy ten ears ago, at e e ga Be o Le 
‘ ery of the Marquis de Sommariva. aes Comesoreial ¥ —. 
The purchaser of an old gig, which was sold at} The total number of vessels in the British navy at Bank of Olean. Clinton Co. Bank: . 
auction in Baltimore for $12.50 found $700 in its stuf- | present in commission is 271. Of these 19 are line- Chelsea Bank. Lafayette Bank, City of N. Y. 
"Tilia pastes is saving ogun hn wast with ol $e deaon HT'hie eal peoenag aan ah OR 
e one yankee is moving upon the west with a | and sloops, a iving ships, ips, 
dead whale, another is marching upon the east with | 3 royal yachts, 1 store-ship, 1 hospital ship, 1 gunne- “ 
a herd of live buffalos. rm doy: ok 1] tenders and lighters, and 2 navy trans- HAIR DRESSER &C. 
A tremendous earthquake occurred at the island of | Ports. ' No, 22 South Pearl Street, 
St. Domingo on the 17th May, at 5 o’clock in the} From various apparently unexceptionable sources MINIATURE PAINTING ON IVORY 





evening. Cape Haytien, a town of 15,000 inhabitants, | we have learned that the female captives in Affgha- 
was entirely destroyed, and about two thirds of the| nistan, for whose fate great apprehension was natu-| D. WAGNER, Miniature Painter, bas taken a room in Douw’s 
population were thought to be dead. On the 9th a| rally felt, have been kindly treated. The widow of one ey —- ~ State and South Market where 
fire broke out in the powder magazine, whither a| Sir W. Macnaghten has written to this effect, and $e cespesty citizens to call and see his specimens. 
remnant of the inhabitants had fled, and who were | described the fair prisoners to be in safety and in| ket sts. 
destroyed with the magazine. good health. 
A cabbage has been grown at Savannah 13 inches} The Cape papers notice the discovery, by an Eng- To Builders and Contractors. 
in circumference, and ecighing 18} pounds. Kinder-| lish whaler, of several islands in the Pacific ocean, 
hook, where art thou? previously unknown. They are eight in number, of| "['HE subscriber having purchased Celdwell and Cameron's 
The wheat crop of the present year is estimated at | Some extent, fertile, and inhabited. The appearance | :.cir improved io ail ey é Paw Lodi ecw eaahie 
one hundred and twenty millions of bushels in the | f the natives and the canoes, &c., were totally differ- | the best style . 
United States. ent from any others in that neighborhood. be apparent to any one who may examine them. The principal 
A m . Cioatiine culating tn cues every lest, now tn sen, ont Spee 
It was estimated at the late tem nee anniversary An owl was shot in Whately Mass., which mea- | complained of and house owners, in almost entirely 
in New York, that more than half a million had sign- sured four feet 2 inches across from the tips of its| removed. The — a a of the spring 





ed the pledge during the past year, in the United | Wings, and twenty one inches from head to tail. “it and tendency to 
States, ? ; It may be mentioned among the novelties of the aster, and omaha dl fede y be onned vot eee 

The authorities of Boston have decided to grant no| 4ay, that a man at Wilmington, Del., convicied of| and tecurity to doors of various U without tho seal 

licences for selling liquors in that city manslaughter, has had his punishment commuted for) oor jacks, as is tery a Ste apnea builder. Porn 
Fa 12,000, and two years imprisonment. - 

The first lodge of Odd Fellows in this country was | *!,000, and two y : ; , swe tenes, with entine tdlcivioion, Sad tay cee Or Glass 
organized about twenty years ago; the members are| The admirers of Washington Irving at Liverpool rad pews: Pomaromes pos v= om superior y= Be 
now estimated to number 30,000. were preparing a grand dinner for him on his arrival | tind of lock now ib the Amorieuns ower 

It ie enid that the | . of Ghd wheat aren ia at that city, but he disappointed them by landing at| Ail orders addressed to the subscriber, at the Furnace, Fonds- 


— e~ ~— Bristol and proceeding thence to London. street, will receive prompt 
Michigan indicates a surplus of three million bushels. Mrs. Pierce Butler, (Fanny Kemble,) is about re- meen tate, OB’T CUNNINGHAM. 


Messrs. Tomlinson & Stockhouse of Pittsburgh : : : 
have contracted with government for the building of| ‘ruin the stage, with her ther, Mt; atl it} , Retr ore oe 
the iron steamship for the upper lakes, and its engine. Theatre; Mr. C. Kemble te to bb Che mea - 


Among the items of property returned by one of the! 4, iron war steamer is about to be built at Pitts. | ness and general utility, do not hesitate to recommend them to the 





— at Middletown, Conn., is one thousand dollars bugh, Pa., at the estimated cost of about $150,000, as equal to any lock of Amerions waneteere now in use. 
worth of gridirons. > One of these boats was launched in New York on GEORGE McBAIN, : 
There was a frost in New-Haven, Ct., on the 20th] 1. o6th inst. She draws only about 22 inches at the HENRY MORSE, Builders in Albany 
May, which cut off about half the anticipated crop of| .14:n and sits well on the water. Three more are Spans Breer ald, 
mit is “tral ked that ihe elt of al ee oe ELIAS LYON Deildere tn’ Schenectady. 
is traly remar at E-s-q., at the end of a : : , 
man’s name is tantamount to the kink in pig's tail—| jog question which has been pending, between | O1nars rine te Pst year pat ob number of Caldas and 
more. & matter of ornament than use, and squinting at) ie Oid and New “schools” of the Presbyterian | easiest to put on, and the best working lock I have ever ir 
¢ ridiculous. Church has been settled, the “New School ” having | °°" vel RAYSIDE, Abany. 
It is voted by the craft that forgetting to pay for| withdrawn the suit. 





pn paper and robbing a hen roost are parallel cases} 4 the Worcestershire sessions, in one case the jury LEATHER, IL, AND F INDING STORE, 
wrong doing. . returned the following verdict :—“Guilty, with some No. 18 Hudson Street 
The large cotton factory at Greenville, Ct., owned | jirtle doubt as to whether he isthe man!” The judge ; : 
by ann aga ty onee oe poe —e couldn’t stand this, but sent them packing. J. HOCHSTRASSER, 
ult. was one e © : : : 
meats in the state, employing some 300 persons. The Be. yan trmey Sy thee Bee ee Spleanneeants atih posubetuune< of Leather ‘nad 


insurance is said to be $94,000. : eng im the cities of New-Yors, Pura and 

ry of the society for promoting industry, 300 females oon 
The St. Louis Republican of the 19th inst. has the| of Boston assembled on the common with their spin- ape Rdg Ay aie pao ey = ce uaee i 
followi ning wheels! They were neatly attired in cloth of bio terme, ot Wholesale or a QI 


| 
i 
j 


FE 
ig 


The - A Prophet, Joseph Smith, is reported} their own manufacture and a great crowd of specta- 
to have been killed in ~ 5 Tmo in the vicinity | tors collected to witness the scene. am Velie ot me Sinn do Llsing 
of Nouvoo. We are without sestioulias. Edward A. Smith, Esq., of Long Island, has raised Hides, Poses L Oak Tey weg ee 

A lad by the name of William Stepney, attached to| 00 his farm the largest Ox ever seen in the U. States. Leather, do. Calf Shing, Keen's 

it “4 
White 
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the Engineer’s department of the steamboat Troy,| The animal is almost white—merely a few colored 
went into the wheel to oil the shaft without give spots on his body. He is 6 feet 3 inches high, 13 feet 
notice to the Engineer. The engine being set in mo- | 4 inches in » 9 feet 11 inches smallest girt, and | PY hite Alum tend Shoe 
tion, as is customary before starting, the boy was| Weighs over 40 pounds ; and what is more surpris- Coated ne caher und Putas Cnet Ay 
caught between the buckets and a brace, and was so/| ing, he is not six years old. 

injured that he died in aboutanhour afterward. No| Strawberries were selling in great abundance in our 


blame of course can be attached to any one.—T'roy| market yesterday at 6 to 12 cents per quart for Roller “kins, Engine Band, aa 
Whig. fine en fruit)—Balt. An. wwe nen es SS ee nag age 
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MISCELLANY. 


STARVATION ANTHEM FOR THE ROYAL 
CHRISTENING. 
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ALL ABOUT A T—POT. 

A looking went intoa and 
waitin Uy Whe cnuste: knochet off  adkee pet cn 
the floor. The clerk, who sat lazily in the chair by 
ew eth Peg Po 4: bore Be to 

c-0-f-f-e-e p-o-t pot, coffee pot. 

Tins conan tan act ” said the = 

“T don’t say tea pot,” said the clerk. 

“If you did spell coffee pot you pronounced it tea 

i can do it again without 


é 
3 


| 


tea pot.” At this insinuation upon his 
the clerk blundered up, ‘‘what will you 


? 

bet cne of those turk ing to a pile 

the floor—that you notdo it” 

said the clerk, At this moment the “old 
and panne the confab enquired— 

now 


dunce here, says I cannot spell and 
coffee pot withort saying tea pot, and he 
Spor speeder “pe bre dnp ‘ 
man’s scowl now began to disappear, and 
ite interested in the affair. ‘ 
Mr.——,” said he; “do you 
such a blunderhead as that?” 
I say, and I will bet another 
that he cannot do it, if you dare.” 
“Done” said the man, and two of the largest tur- 


keys were selected. ; 
Now,” said he, ‘‘let us here it performed—be cau- 
The clerk began—‘c-o-f-f-e-e coffee p-o-t pot, coffee 
“ ” said the merchant, ‘‘the price of the tur- 
Cen aE said the wag, “if you ever noticed 
it, he said tea pot then.” 
“You hear strange things; I heard nothing of tea 


” 
Pow. eae opel i¢ and I will convince 
p-o-t pot, coffee pot—you un- 


is. 5 
he fied Gey, “the turkeys are yours— 

sy aa 

wag shouldered his acquisitions and trudged. 
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‘No smoking allow’d here,’ said the steward of a 
steamboat to an Irishman. ‘I’m not smoking aloud 





MOONSHINE. 


An anecdote may serve to illustrate these remarks, 
A little boy was walking out with his grandmother in 
the bigs Sgcess g the groves of trees one moonlight 
evening. He had not gone far before the old lady 
discovered something on the ground that appeared 
like a white handkerchief, and as she stooped, intent 
on picking it up, she perceived that it was but the 
light of the moon shinin through an opening in the 
branches above them, and called, ‘La, gramma, it’s all 
moonshine!” “It is but moonshine truly,” said she, 
rubbing her fingers in evident disappointment, “ but 
_— people grasp at moonshine. 

e have since witnessed the truth of this remark. 

When we see a young man pursuing a gay butter- 
fly of a girl, because she is beautiful though she pos- 
sesses none of the qualifications necessary to make a 
good wife, a good housekeeper, or a good mother; it 
brings to mind the oid story; depend upon it he is 
grasping the old phantom; if ts all moonshine. 

When we see pleasure hunters and those who are 
seeking after happiness plunge into dissipation, or 
seek gay and giddy company, we know the disap- 
pointment that awaits them; these are not the pearls 
of price that bring with them peace and content, they 
are worthless—they are nothing but moonshine. 

When we see a gambler forever at the billiard ta- 
ble, with eager hopes of making money thereby, and 
carryin with him the means by which alone his fam- 
ily can be supported to squander it there, we think 
with a sigh, how sadly the poor man mistakes the 
path of wisdom and labors after that which is all 
moonshine. 

He is grasping after moonshine who strives to raise 
his consequence in the world by a suit of fine clothes, 
or an unpaid sideboard; and so is he who is aiming to 
build a foundation upon which to elevate himself in 
the estimation of the world, consisting of a few thou- 
sand dollars ; for as Burns says— 

The rank is but the ’s stamp, 
“The man’s the for all that. 

And none can ever become truly great but those 
whom nature has fitted to be so. 

These are plain, palpable cases. We have some- 
times thought men were grasping a moonshine who 
attempt to live by literature or make money by print- 
ing newspapers: or dreamed of collecting their debts, 
or of receiving legacies in these times ; yet as these 
may be doubtful we will not persist in them.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 





AGREEABLES. 


T. 4rop half a dollar in the street, and while you 
are eagerly looking for it, to have half a dozen loaf- 
ers kindly stop help you find it. 

To leave your umbrella at home because the day is 
fine, and in consequence have to walk home two miles 
in a drowning rain. 

To meet a person in « strange place, who treats 
you with the kindness of a brother, and at the con- 
clusion of your interview begs you to lend him five 
dollars. 

To drink off a bowl of punch, and find a drowned 
mouse at the bottom. Innocent little creature. 

The pacha of Egypt being informed that the phy- 
sicians in this country charged for their services ac- 
cording to the number of their visits inquired ‘if the 
patients ever got well.’ A very natural inquiry. 

There is a little man out west with feet so large, 
that he is obliged to pull his boots on over his head. 

Why are a company of soldiers like Lavater, the 
physiognomist? Because they right about faces. 

We consider it the most impolite thing in the world 
for a lady to return a kiss by—slapping a gentleman 
in the face! Our reasons are very many and very 
powerful—but one will suffice. If a lady does not 
wish to be kissed, let her put on a sour face—if she 
should — to be kissed, unawares, let her give 
back the kiss she has received, in some other way 
than handing it! 


DEACONS OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


In the days of Bailie Nichol Jarvie’s father, the of- 
fice of deacon was esteemed no mean distinction. 
Two worthy incumbents, not far from the banks of 
the Ayr. happened to be invested with the above 
named dignity on the same day. The-more youthful 
of the two flew home to tell his young wife what an 
important prop of the civic edifice he had been allow- 
ed to become, and searching the ‘“‘butt and the ben” 
in vain, ran out to the byre, where, meeting the cow, 
he could no longer contain his joy, but, in the fulness 
of his heart, clasped her round the neck, and it is even 





said kissed her, exclaiming, “Oh, Crummie, Crum- 
mie. ye’re na eo acommon cow now—ye’re the 
deacon’s cow!’ The elder civic dignitary was a se- 
date, pious person, and felt rather “blate” in showing 
to his wife that he was uplifted about this world’s 
honors. As he thought however, it was too good a 
piece of news to allow her to remain any time igno- 
rant of, he lifted the Jatch of his own door, and, 
stretching his head inward, “ Nelly!” said he, ina 
voice that made Nelly all ears and eyes, “ Giff ony 
body comes spierin, for ‘the deacon, I’m just owre the 
gate at John Tamson’s!” 


A DUTCH STORY. 


I and prother Honse and two other togs vas out a 
hunting next veek, and we trove nine voodchuck into 
a stone heap and kilt ten out of te nine before tey got 
in. 


FARMERS’ WIVES IN OLDEN TIMES. 


In the reign of Henry VIII, Sir A. Fitzherbert 
wrote a treatise, entitled the ‘Rock of Husbandrey,” 
in which he says: 

“Tt is a wyve’s occupation to wynowe oll manner 
of cornes, to make malte, to washe, and wringe, to 
make heye, sheve corne, [reap,] and in time of neede 
to helpe her husband to fill the muck hayne, to drive 
the —— to load heye, corne, and such other. And 
to go ryde to the market and sell butter, chesse, eggs, 
checkyns, capons, beeves, pygges, geese, and all man- 
ner of cornes.” w 


A Yankee once visiting a waggish friend had a 
whole cheese set before him, but no knife to cut it. 
“this is a funny looking cheese, uncle Jo,” said Yank, 
“where shall I cut itt” “O,” said the grinning friend, 
‘cut it where you like. ‘Very well,’ said the Yankee, 
soul puting it under his arm, ‘I’ll just cut it at home 
then. 


‘When is a chimney like a chicken?’ D’ye give it 
up? When it’s a little fowl. 


Dr. Skipp recommends a hop poultice for a jumping 
tooth ache. 

We know a man whose nose is so long that it is in 
every body’s business but his own. 


The spectacle of the world resembles the Olympic 
games. Some there are who keep shop and think 
only of gain, others devote themselves to the pursuit 
of glory, others again are satisfied with looking on; 
and these latter are by no means the most miserable. 

: Pythagaras. 


One of the most celebrated instances of careful re- 
vision is related of Ariosto, who left fifty-six various 
readings of the first line of the Orlando urioso. 


Volney calls history, a vast collection of moral and 
social experiments, which mankind make involuntary 
and very expensively on themselves. 


Shelley defines poetry as the record of the best and 
happiest moments of the best and happiest minds. 


“ How is it,” said one little miss to another, “ that 
John’s never afraid and I am?” 

“ Because he ’s got a Roman nose and feels safe; 
don’t you remember how we read, that it has always 
been said that a Roman knows—no danger?” 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Several active and enterprising Agents wanted to 
procure subscribers for a monthly work and this 
paper. Apply emp | af this office, or address 
post paid the publisher of the Mechanic at this place. 

Subscriptions will be received | the following per- 
sons, to whom money may be paid. 





r .H. rac, Poughkeepsie. 
James M. Edgerton, West Troy. Cather Moore, Rochester. 
William Barton, Cohoes. G. W. Redding, Boston. 
Jonas B. Gilson, Waterford. § W. E.Raswel, Schenectady. 
C. A. Sweet, Lansingbu Levi Weed, Troy. 
P. P. Cleveland, - Proudfit, Jr,, Newbarg. 
T. 8. Hawke, Buffalo. G.W. Ingalls, Greenfield, N.Y 
Benj. Holt, Little Falis. Z. N. Graves, Troy, &c, 





NEW YORK STATE MECHANIC, 


A weekly paper, devoted to the interests of Mecha- 
nics and Manufacturers, 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
By JOEL MUNSELL, 


No. 58 State Street, Albany, 
At $1.50 per annum in advance, 
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